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climber's wife commences to boil it down over a slow fire in
large earthen pots, till it becomes a thick syrup. This is
then poured into moulds, each formed of half a cocoa-nut
shell, in which it hardens into lumps of very dark coarse
sugar. This "juggery? or palm sugar, is largely used as
food. Bearers and workmen when unable to spare time for
cooking curry and rice, eat a lump of "jaggery" as a refresh-
ment. They use it also with salt fish as a regular meal, and
in times of famine, when rice is scarce, we have occasionally
given a light meal of jaggery to the children of our boarding
schools. Jaggery is also an essential ingredient, in fixed pro-
portions, in good mortar, to which it imparts adhesive strength
and tenacity. It is sometimes imported into England as an
excellent manure.

The dark palm sugar is sometimes refined and clarified
with animal charcoal, eggs, or lime; and this might well
become a staple trade of Travancore. Small quantities of
sugar-candy are also prepared, of which a handful is often
presented by native gentlemen, as a friendly gift and token of
respect, when visiting Europeans.

Arrack, or native spirits, a transparent, colourless liquid
like gin or whisky, is distilled from jaggery. The sugar is
first broken up and put in water for four days to ferment; it
is then boiled in an earthen pot, the vapour being caught in
a bamboo tube which falls into another vessel, in which
the liquor is cooled and condensed. This operation is re-
peated a second time when necessary. Arrack is a most
injurious beverage, and there is reason to fear that it is
largely used by some classes of the people; a single penny-
worth will intoxicate a native.

The economical uses of the noble Palmyra are almost end-
less. The natives say that there are 801 uses of the palm, and
I have no doubt that this number might be reckoned. A
hundred trees will support two families; and the produce is